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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT PHILADELPHIA, 
OUR FOREMOST EDUCATORS IN COUNCII 
T has been our custom for many years to | ation been larger, this large building, p 
ie fill the Septemb er number of 77 e Journal 3,000 persons, would have beet op for 
with the procec di ngs of the State Teachers’ other exercises. TI ! { auditorium 
Association. No meeting of the State Asso- | Permanent Exhibition w ulso at t 
ciation was held this year; and the space in of the Association nd the meeting 
our columns thus left vacant we devote this! there on the afternoon « Chursday was on 
month to telling what was done | during eo of the most pleasant of the three days Tr] 
sessions of the National Association held at | accommodations at the hotels wer 
Philadelphia during the last soak in July. and furnished at a considerable redu 
lhere seems to be propriety in our doing so. | the usual rates; and many private h of 
The State Association gave way in order to! fered generous hos] tality to the city’s ¢ 
swell the membership of the National Associ- | The doors of all t principal pul 
tion; itseems no more than fair that the | tions were opened without charge, 
latter should make good the loss in con- | leisure hours during t sions of t 
tributions to Zhe Journa/ that the teachers} ciation and after its adjournment 
of the State would otherwise suffer. We} mem bers: —_— the Academy of ] Art 
were not able to procure copies of many of | the Ac: 1y of Natural Sciences, ] 
the papers read, but those which we print are | vania Tie um of Industrial Art, the ] 
of the best. On the whole, we are confident | adelphia and Mercantile Libraries, Wagne 
our readers will find the present number of} Free Institute of Science, the Perm | 
The Journal one of the most valuable ever | hibition, the Franklin Institute, and other sim 
issued. Of the meeting at Philadelphia we | ilar places of interest. Of cours 
have several things to say. bers of the Association were at all tim 
First, the preparation made ib ager come to the University, Girard ( ce, 
by the local committees was admirable in all | School of Design, Institutions of the B 
respects. The Normal School building, in |} Deaf and Dumb, Masonic Ha!l, Independ 
which the sessions were held, is one of the} Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, United States Mint, 
finest structures of the kind in the country. etc., etc. The neat little guide-book furnished 


Che Assembly Hall willseat comfortably 1,200 | gratuitously to members by the Committee on 


persons, and the other rooms set apart for | Invitation and Reception was a happy thought 
the ee of the several departments were | and proved very convenient, and the excur 


well suited to the purpose. One of the even-| sion to Cape May, on Friday, after the ad 
ing ecseaet was delivered in the Academy of ; journment, was a well-planned affair, and cost 


Music, and had the attendance at the Associ- only $1.25 the round trip. That credit may 











1879. | 
isa branch of the National Association. The 
meetings were well attended and the discus 
sions very lively. Professors March, Halde- 
man, Brandt, and Henkle, and Doctors Har- 
ris, Walker, Nelson, and ‘Taylor, were among 
the most prominent men who took an active 
part in the proceedings 


Leet 
1Cel 


The Association will 1 next year at 
Chautauqua, New York. J. Ormond Wilson, 
of the District of Columbia, 
President. A better 
een made. 

In order to show 


elected 
selection could not have 


was 


the 
intelligent observ- 


how procee lings of 
the Association impressed 
ers from other states, we append the follow- 
ing letter written to the Chicago Jnter- Ocean 
by a special correspondent. It is dated Con 
tinental Hotel, Philadelphia, August 1 
National Edu 
the splend 
val School, it 


The eighteenth annual session of the 
tional Association, which opened in 
ifice of the Girls’ High and No 
ity, on the morning of July 29, was of the most inter 
ble character. An } 
the Association and of 

( yuntry 
veteran in 


esting and profitable unusually large 
umber of the strong men of the 
workers of the 
among these 
Henry Barnard, who for half a 
more has been active in the work, and wh » has proba 
bly done more than any other man living to diffuse 
ation, elevate the character, and promote the 
of American schools; the Hon. John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner , 1; the Hon 
|. P. Wickersham, of ts White, 
f Pardue University, a1 Jniversity ; 
the Hon. John D,Phi lucational 
Commissioner to the Pari 

Ohio: President Moss, of 


educational were present. 


Prominent the service we 


century o1 


served 


niorm 


- progress 





mn, the E 
| sition; Dr. Tappan, of 
the Indiana State Univer- 


sity ; Professor Phe ps, olf Minnesota, who for thirty 
five years has been engaged in the normal school 
work of the country; the Hon. M. A. Newell, of 
Maryland, Superintendent of Public Schools, and 


ul of the Stat 
dent N. A. Calkins, of New 


Normal School; 
York; Dr 


Princip 


Superinter 


J rt n Han- 


cock, and ex-School Commissioner Henkle, of Ohio, 
vith a host of others eminent in the « e of Ameri- 
can education. Nine out of seventeen of the ex 
presidents of the Association were present, ar | parti- 
r pated in the meeting. 
OPENING ADDRESSES 
The proceedings were inaugurated by brief addresses 
; 


Mayor Stokley and Vice President 


Board of Education. A fitting 


f welcome by 
f the Cit 


Shippen, 


ii ( 
response having been made by President Hancock, he | 
DY ceeded at once to deliver his annual addre ;, de 
voted largely to recounting the history of the organi 


on and to a summary of the work it had accom- 
hed in behalf of the school interests of the city. 
It is the father of the 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
which is accomplishing more than all that was expected 


of it, while it has not only received the warm commen- 
lations of foreign governments, but is serving as a model 
ufter which republican France has established a similar 


agency of her own. 


c In collecting, arranging, unifyin 
and diffusing the school statistics of the whole country, 
what no other agency can do, and 


r 
> 


the bureau is doing 
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is meeting a vital w f r 

everywhere. President Hancock also allude 

iddress to the warm t the ia 

to normal and high hools, to lustrial 

and to the system of school pervision I 

volumes of proceedings, | | gratuit y 
member, formed a large body of the ch 

tional literature upon all th ve ie 


ts of our s) 
1ddress was fol \ ] y the 1 y | 


Phelps. of Min: ta. f a iper 


1?» 


the intere 
annual 


fessor 


rHE { I I I 
The paper was pre S I f 
the Massachusetts B | 
nanswerable argum 
) 1e “people’s col \ very 
followed th I Lil I 
Commiussione I n, 3 ent V 





l IpDDpD 

f the Permanent ] n Compa 

sation by ie th I 14 f 
t P} Hich } ae 

ynvict 1 th E | ry I 

Dr. Paxson high 
this ll n met! 

Wickersham | vh en { 

P.’s hg nd 1 | 
Penitentiary. From this ] t the d l 
warm, and culminated intl ppointm 
committee to investigate 1 r th 
this particular case. §S he ] 
committ were enlarg ( 
eral inquiry into the 1 I é I 
with instructions I 
high school discu t t 
th ssocia nis 1 l I IS In [ 
port. 

SPI AL DI LF | 

rl rgani yn of y i h 
pecialty in education is 1 resented | 

These departments comprise, resp¢ y,H } 
ucal Normal Sch » y l ] y 
Instr t 1, Ind r Ed ? io 
form The departments he 1 n 

f nd the member f the A 

, i ect the par ies f | 
best suited their part lar wan I ! 
ment of Normal Sch , 

yn professional ol for te he I M ( 

the Iowa St N 1al School I 

f Elementary Schools ¢] t of 
yesterday was tl f tl nde 

chool, and was 1 by Super ndent H . 
Lou The H M. A. Newe f Mar 

’ per on the begin é I 
the evening a very scl y address wa 

Professor Thompson, of the University of P 

nia, on “The Neighbor! | 1 Start | } 
Education.”” The paper of Superint t J 
of Cleveland, on “ The | tn f ( 

School Studies Necessary,’’ was a timel 

1 most important toy It } truck WwW 
should lead to areform v overl 

in our public schools. Dr. Philbrick, of B 

us a very comprehensive nd valuable ! 
‘“* Education at Home and Abroad, ised 
observations in Europe Comm ner of ! 
cational exhibits at Vienna and Par O f 
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1879. ] NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 71 
Association under the constitution as adopted was ] ing members, with few excé ao y 
‘‘The National Teachers’ Association.’’ This name, | East But though small in num : V ' 
rccordance with a more liberal provision subse- | ability and enthusiasm H M 
juently adopted in regard to membership, was changed | the close of his lif id n , 
» the present one of National Educational Association, | leading spirits of ti l 
Che qualifications for membership were as follows: monstrated the s ty he A 
‘Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in | a few additional ¢ ral f anf 
teaching in a ] | or private elementary school, | tory. At the ( ’ met c 
lege or university, or who is regularly employed as | 1870, the Associ vi reorgal 
private tutor, as the editor of an educational journal, | present name, sor c to 
r as a superintendent of schools, shall be eligible to | ments two other nely, 
membership. Nort School As n ie N 
“Whenever a member of this Association shall Supe Now 
ibandon the pr on of teaching, or the business of ing at o th 
ing an educational journal, or superintending | sociation has connected w t f 
chools, he shall use to be a member.”’ ments, viz.: 
rhe reason membership so carefully restricted Department of Elem ols, D 
» those engaged n the active work of instruction was Hi oh Instruction, 1) } Nor 
uubtless to promote one of the ling objects of the | Department of Schoo ! 1 
Association, the | ling up of th chers’ calling | ment of Indust: I b 
nto a profession. Like the American Institute, our | are glad this year we né 
Association did not recog he equality of men and | another department that fem 
women in the profession, though it took a step in ad rs, known as the S r-R 
n of the Institu Yegar { n rights of the a , Ol course, S] ik [ol \ 
utter ; for, whereas the Institut ccorded women | individual hop h rary y 
he right of listening to the wise things made pul be made permans 
by their brethren, r Ass yn xtended to them Thi ivision \ 
the dditional privi e of presenting thoughts of-their | soci yn to do yon y 
wn, under a curious restri m, as will be seen from | than it could be | ! 
the article of the constitution relating to membershy ody 
f women, which I quot In its twenty-one y 
“Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the recom- | has held seventeen me " 
mendation of the Bvard of Dit rs, become honor- Ct _9 1 D D 
ry members, and hall ther y ssess the right i Ww y ny | ro | 
presenting, in the form of written essays (to be read Buffalo (1 --J.W.B N \ I 
by the retary or any er member whom they may , in —J.D.P 
) : J P 2 Og sburg!} ‘ WwW H.W I 
select), their view upon t 5 e issigned for “Tt pe beune (3 fia R’ 
discussion,”’ In apol )\—J. PL W 
It is scarcely necessary to say tl women possess, Na ‘ 77% 1. G +" : 
t the present, the same rights as men, both in this a " : yee). B rt r.M , " 
Association and i1 e American Institute. 5 71)—J. I I 
Another artic] ea ution was that after | I 1872)—f ; ay 
1858 the meetings of the Ass ion should bien- | ee , eee 
nial, |} M Vv. ‘1 
There were in ten Stat represented in the | B - PF s 
- ° "11 1 — ‘\ | I 
meeting, viz.: DUD wal U gia, illinois, in na, | 
lowa, Massachusetts, M yuri, New Y , Penn It will é fr I 
vania, South Carolina, an he Distr of Columbia I t . : 
The number of members enrolled was 38. The teach n 
ers not already named who took an a | 1 } at Cin 
business and discussions of the meetings were J. W. | I 1870 t 
Bulkley and James Cruikshank, of N York; | M I \ 
Thomas Grange nd J. W. Ba of Illinois; N. | m n 
R. Lynch, of Delaware; E. W. Whelan, of Missouri; | ] hed in ye 
|. D> Cc ldings, of South Carolina; Z. Ris rds, f | y thess 
the Dist: of Colum , and J. P. Wickersham, H | nal liter é ) 
C. Hickok and m Roberts, of Pennsylvania | le pu h ’ vhere 
Besides the opening address by Dr. Waylan 1, two Now tl \ y 
ectures were delivered during the session, on by | majority, v I W 
i y , 
sth at 
| \ | Ww 
! \ 
on ¢ , 
rve $ 
The first regular meeting under the constitution was ody all tl - 
held in Cincinnati, August, 1858, Z. Richards presid- | ed ion of y 
ing. The attendance at this meeting, as at Phi el- | schools, courses 
phia, was not large (73 members enrolled), the lead- | the influ 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIAT: ; 
tablishing among them of a great | served in his owt n 1 t 
1 system By such mutual co- | scheme without fe ! t 
oh the kind fee nos it will en- h of] t comme lat 
tt ement the different sections r} restion as | 
niot rong, harmonious and | shall ean 
Sy el son ( 
rig 1 purposes of this Ass i- | th If ] 
profession This cannot be | wt heme f 
of prof 1 schools We | mor verful tl i 
| t t \\ l« ei { b 1 t nN ] ‘ YY 
he bold and u mpromising de- | resul \ ! I 
: s Ie 
! that WI! pel tently ; I ’ ! ¢ 
I mbers, and to! ce them a | int 1¢ n ; & I 
rce than thev have ever been. by pra is they } ' 
tot purpose | beer issed with sor 
y Sel whether | and é 
lation 0) lis ussiol n jit bea l s, 
f Y nothin ise | tio n { ex] 
salt doulas laws. which | createst weicl 
1 if nite iS Wel ma le I \ I 
egisl ies the view uttem] t | 
t] n ed tional matters, | ge In t \ 
lw | tl ery nature of | work sh é I 1 
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important branch of instruction, which furnishes one 
with the ability to express emotions which can be freely 
expressed only insong. It provi 
and elegant enjoyment, and when rightly conducted it 
has a tendency to purify the heart. 

Finally, it is said we are 
children too much; that for the masses very much 

lucation is an unfortunate possession, as it makes its 

ssessor unhappy and discontented and renders him 
either too proud or too lazy to true and 
thorough culture of the mind will have a tendency to 


les a source of refined 


educating some of our 


} P 
work. A 


make a man proud of himself 
his time and strength in doing 
of nature or which the 
lo as well true culture 
man vain, or unhappy, or shiftless. 


t 
Ignorance is the parent of sloth 


nd unwilling to spend 
that which the forces 
las ainsi: Caen 


) 
iower animais can be made to 


as he; but a never made a 


and 


poverty and 


i 
e everywhere, while knowledge constantly stimu- 
es the mind to acquire more knowledge. Give a 


yy a good education, and, though wanting in wealth 
wn, he will take his place among 
Ou 


the 


r in ancestral ren 
his fellows, the peer of the richest and noblest. 


secondary schools, or high schools, are among 


blest of our in utions, and every tendency to 
withdraw support from our high hools or weaken 
public confidence in their character, or to confuse the 
public mind in regard to the istice of maintaining 


hem at pablic expense, is hosule to the best interests 
fall classes; but it is especially dangerous to the 


vital interests of that larg iss that must depend on 


free pu ylic schools for their education 
Neither private il ambition, nor 


interest, nor pouilll 


sectarian zeal, should move us to waver for an instant 
in the full and cordial support of those educational 
institutions established he fathers, and which, in 
times of peace and war, m ‘f plenty and of want, 


have been thus far so nobly main 
dren. It is the duty of the 
the children of the State are 
matter what opinions those who are opposed to ou 
hools may hold; yy the universal free 
and complete education of the people that all 

problems of individual and ve solved. 


tained by their chil 
State to see to it that all 


thoroughly educated, no 


free for it is 


the 


social life are t 


An animated discussion followed the read- 


ing of this paper, brought about by certain 
remarks of Dr. Paxson, who held that the 
studies now pursued in high schools are not 
such as enable meet the 
after-life, adding that the penitentiaries to-day 
contain a large percentage of men who have 
passed through the high schools. 

State Superintendent Wickersham, Edward 
Shippen, esq., and others, took issue at once 
with this statement, and, after a brief discus- 
sion, a resolution was adopted for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to visit 
| institutions of the city to ascer- 


’ 
them to 


tain ucts in this connection. 

Sarah A. Hunter, M. D., said it 
always the worst men who were in prisons, 
and therefore she thought a proper thing to 
do would be to take a census of high school 
graduates, to find how many turned out well 
and how many ill. The convention then 
adjourned. 


was not 





wants of 
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In the afternoon five departments of the 
Association met in the rooms of the Normal 
School building, and from three o’clock until 
six, listened to the reading of 
had been especially prepared, or | 
in discussions upon timely educational topics 

At the session of the Department of Normal 
Schools, Prof. W. H 
nesota, delivered the 


papers whic! 


partic pated 


Op ning aa Li 
which Prof. J C. Gilchrist, prin« pal of 
State Normal School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


read a paper on ‘ Professional Degrees for 

Teachers’’ Prof. G. P. Brown, of Toled 

delivered the opening address in the Depart 

ment of Elementary Schools and, W. L.I 

LL.D., read a_ paper Che 

of the Kindergarten to the School 
The Department of School Su 


S 


on 


having already held two special m 
year at Washington city, assembled merely 
to elect officers. 

Reports of the proceedings in tl veral 
departments, such as our space will ] 


will be found elsewhere in this issue, 
their respec tive heads. 


- ae 
TUESDAY EVENING 
N the evening the members of the A 
ation and their friends 
\ 


of Musi 


assem Died 


t 
| here there wa 
1d , where there was a ¢ 


emy 


by the Temple Male Quartette, and 
by the Rev. Robert | Thomp on, Prof Oo! 
of Social Science in the University of | 


who read a very able paper upo 


sHBORHOOD A STARTING POI 


EDI PION 
ROBERT I rH ) 
\ bis one which 1 n 
own ¢ rien first 
t her It I N “ 
Point in Educat I ki t 
with me show ol l 
cation ive little to \ ick r 
teacher’s work is ch TOI 
influence of i It will i 
lift his scholars to larger and wide1 
above the contractedne l re 
or village—or, as some we vy, evel 
itself—into the i tu 
humanity. And tn ged 
meaning, the chief purpose, of the N 
tion is to emph ~ 
freed from all local trammels and investe 
dignity of a national conce 
With the feeling represent y such 
I am very heartily in sympathy; and yet | e 
objection a mistaken one. We l 
ose, that the local influences of their ow 


Y 
i . 
hood exercise a great powell ver the 1 


tion, and take uy 
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ynal drift of our times sets in that direction, and | upon the content f 2 ; S ( 
here is every r ) to expect that those physical | And the studer I ai eakit I 
ences, in whicl r material world is described, | —generally needs from three to five y 
vill form an ever larger part of the studies of our | them well washe i oO! 
hools. Now it beyond question that these | something els¢ Ag ! i 
lences present a \ lable and important means oj | our sch Ol boys ! Ne 
ire to the actu ve ratol To follow up data | the capitals in Et ( It w 
re from r seeming diversity to their unity | “ Now tell me wl rt] n 
natural law, totrace the order which underlies the | and I will give y 
erse, {0 come to 1 r r ct with those | was the reply. 
great and deep th ts of God which we call facts, I plead tor ne ! W 
this isa wol hich nnot ( forth grand | for much of t 
s of mind | heart in true man of science | edge In poli y 
It imparts lessons of « n, hu y,and patience,- | betwee ne vient W 
evere! or | ruth I own | 52 : 
as W i as ery 1 ( t reason- ! 
j If we i el ipliy v h I ri ’ 
l ed Far \ n i Stu ! nat cl 
s, the 1 wi L be V But | pret . ‘ 
y ! re 1rough the study | heid now leas 
f text-l 5 I rt ol in- we Take the 
elle ni t] oh w may pour a mas ‘ r the ¢ y 
“ sche I mation ’’ } t] tudent, without n otal rom |{ 
= ] ; 
I ng him into living ntact h a single nas, ana run 
Much : teach ! ling of the | Ward m that t | 
method of t worl to him any- N ton rul 
hing of tl 1 in pursuing | ©! to 
method Wi! 1 ( ri ti nd sub- | man, wl eyes al 
itial know 1 mere phantasm | anywhere matel 
f low let t pol ) ements | Hew how y 
) ia \“ | \ | cal iain c il 
nce. O t text expel e ha Begin, | ! 
hown y ! ne Pia ri I > 
K V I ! it when | he trend 
wn to i ther y 
. ks | ence ' 
th ( W i | $ ‘ I 
i tl to | es v S 
e from tl t \ re reopra- i el ‘ 
p! sco W rw é ng seri cl Clay re | 
st which th h the hands of 
eacl s I | oe Interme te, y l 
~ ] Phy recol t how But S re 
' } “I ‘ , 
we ! results I 
r ra Inary i t ru mi in 1 Here 
t for an iy ol I ul n 1 I 
Al é , ho a ce n amount of me ul 
to be ed from y It worth J 
Ww ov he earth he universe a ! 
plac ery tere rom thatw enst rcep- | ! i 
tions seems ! lt worth wl have i hi M 
me ( l ne will I pre Lilne i I y ’ 
eartl ! I i n ( I v1 A \ to 
» much 1 t ‘ é n fron I ere 
S \ But by i reatel t t ¢ I n tl \ 
Z it of nh wol m irden ol ) col , tI 
i e or m m to the cl l’s ‘ ! As has I . é 








: -_ i otw t Car ‘ 
Of O ‘ “ 
i.) | ¢ ker yn t th I 
. | 
te i This idy wil ! 
W t ad Y y 
lol I r Five _ —_ . 
W at K r I like a ed | 
A general insig tot 1 t lor him the N 
The fact re all right, a eyond dispute, but | 1st w evel! H 
their sti y 1S not Ci} nary Lhey re no bette | call y the 
than a huge mountain of words, retained by feats of | these you musts ® 
" | " 
verbal memory; and I have a live recollection of | him d hu 
+ , ' + , | 4 , 
the mnemonic tricks y which I ge my own hold orld-w | ( 
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The first lessons of ecomomic science form an 
yually needful branch of neighborhood education. 
[ do not mean that the teacher is to clear up our 
leas on hard and soft money, or on the comparative 
merits of treasury-notes and bank-notes. But, which- 


ever side of the recent controversy any of ‘my hearers 


may have taken, he must have been struck with the 
enorance of first principle which characterized 
those who took the other side. Their ideas, you ob- 


erved, were never clear on the great primary ques- 


tions which lay behind the current controversy; and 
this shows that there a field for teaching, quite in- 
ependent of the points on which we differ. 
It is more than a century since there came to Phila- 
Iphia an Irish refugee, who became a prominent 
ublisher in this city, and wrote on this subject of 
Social Science, as w as on others. As he used to 
walk the streets in those days, h lding his little son 


y the hand, he would poin “O 


social 
r} 


at little 


Science which w be seen on our streets. 


thty-sixth year, and he 


His 


boy is n¢ 





s the most widely known of all] our citizens. 
books speak to the peo, le of Europe in eight lan- 
guages; his doctrines are taught in European univer- 
sities, and his authority is alleged in the debates of 
European parliaments and legislative bodies. Henry 
C. Carey’s studies in Social Science began on the 
streets about his home; and in the streets or farms 
around every American school-house lie all the ma- 
terials needed for the study of econon Iscience. I 
speak from experience ciple Mr. Carey, and 
a teacher rT this branch ot when I say that 
the dullest minds will be aw to an interest in 
thi bject, when thev are wn that its principles 
re illustrated on every street wharf of this city, 
It may be objected that special advantages for such 
a study are presented by such a city this—after 
London, the second manufacturing city of the world, 
and favored with a variety of interests and an inter- 
change of services sucl is to be seen nowhere else 
on tl continent. But the objection is mistaken. 
The Philadelphia of tl lay, to which I have re 
ferred, was a straggling town of less than fifty thou- 
sand people, along the bank of the Delaware. It had 
few manutactures, ttle Eur pean commerce, 
while it enjoyed a considerable trade with the West 
Indies. Yet on its stree this subject was studied 
with a success which has no paral And any other 
locality will serve the purpose as well The story of 
the settlement of your neighborhood, the transition 
from the lands first occupied to those which were 
afterwards taken up, the cal variations in prices and 
wages, the growth in var ety of oc ition, the start- 


ing the first bank and its effect s, the effects 
of a manutacture begun 
I idit 
i 


r: 
labor 


science is | 





of which the whole 


elements 


uilt up, and these 


are present 
everywhere. 


The children of our schools need these lessons in 
economic science. ‘The industrial life of the commu 
lity is continually presented to them on its selfish 
side. is the story of individual gains and losses. The 
very “sums” in your school arithmetics keep that aspect 


before the t 


ir minds, until busi- 


they come to think of 
ible for money and money’s 


’ 
1 huge scran 


ness as {c 


worth. Economic science, when it is of the right 
sort, turns their minds from the thought of gazz to 
the thoughts of zw It presents our industrial life 


more truthfully as an interchange of services—as a 


gain 


ill round, through the friendly co-operation of 
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spirit is to be b 


must be through the thoughts of 
ains to uses. ‘*' The K lon 
dom of Uses,’’ Emant Sv ! 
though no disciple of tl ré 
every day the trutl f that y 
of Heaven will | ( il 
toils in his place y al In 
the uses which } work su V 
the sake of thos 
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fish, devouring 5] tw thre 
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ictivities of the modern wor 
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und and thoroug! | ! 
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pirit of greed { Mar 
utteriy antagonistic t rit wi 
the of the truth, the s | 
sake Either the 
operating with religior 
In ences, or 1t W 
first attack upon thei It |} 
be, one and all ! ! “ 
ire to learn a ti | lay , 
which fit men for their { iS I 
shall give half the roon t 
them to become carpenter 
morrow t will } VV t 
thrush’s 1 t, ar will « m the w 
its own. You are face “ 
Ladies and Gentlemen: a I 
streneth of your Assoc v 
sist the general I u 
its proper plac in he ( 
schools, not in the public 
It is our higher institut } 
uffered the most from tl n 
lr} nnot raise the ! 
idm n, because You A 
money by the time hen \ 
poorer in this world’s g 
ium to proceed to t , 
we | e, as President I f H 


years ago, 


~ mn 
are but half-way bet 


Sitv. The Tol n I ) I 
hail as the omen of bright 
ture for our whole « try 


As 


and Gentlemen, 
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and criticisms must seem t 
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established met ] ‘ 
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outcome of prolonged tl 
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I have mentioned only the studies which 
have now received the sanction of popular 
opinion. Each one, as it was introduced, 
had to fight its way. Even arithmetic, in 
the beginning of the century, was thought 
unnecessary for girls, and it was forbidden to 
be taught to boys in the day schools of many 
towns in New England Grammar had a 
still more unwelcome reception. Geography 
was thought an accomplishment; and history, 
it was said, could be read at home. These 
branches, however, have now obtained general 
recognition as the essentials of a common 
school course. I have confined myself to the 
history of the growth of the common school 
studies, but have not attempted to account 
for it. Whether the increased size of the text- 
books in arithmetic, grammar, and geography, 
is owing to the ambition of authors, or the 
competition of booksellers, or in answer to 
the wants of modern times, or to the demands 
of teachers, does not concern us to know, in- 
asmuch as it is evident that it is the result of 
no forecast, no carefully devised plan, no 
wise adaptation of means to the great end, 
which must ever be the harmonious develop 
ment of the faculties, the proper direction of 
human energy, and the preparation of men 
and women for the duties and responsibilities 
of life. 

I may ask, in conclusion, whether there is 
any subject which might more profitably 
engage the attention of this Association, with 
the material which has accumulated for years 
all before us, in the light of experience, and 
with the aid of a science of education, which 
has received much attention of late? May 
we not be able to build a fairer structure than 
that which now cumbers the ground ? 


EDUCATION VS. CRIME 


At the conclusion of this paper, Mr. Ed- 
ward Shippen said that he wished to offer a 
resolution in connection with the investigation 
into the subject of the number of educated 
convicts in the State prisons. This was an 
important question at the present time, and 
he desired to have the whole ground fully 
covered. ‘The resolution, as presented, was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
whose duties shall be to procure from State Superin- 
tendents of Public Schools statistics to show what 
proportion of convicts in prisons and penitentiaries 
received full or partial education in high or normal, 


intermediate, and primary schools, and 


grammar, 
what proportion in universities, 
schools, and to report such other statistics as to the 


t 


colleges, or parish 


relation between education and crime, as the com 
mittee may deem of educational utility, and that said 
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committee shall report at the next meeting of the As 


sociation, 


Rev. Geo. P. Hays, President of Wash 
ington and Jefferson College, offered an 


amendment to include those who 


are criminals of such superior education as to 
elude the penalties of infringement of the 
laws by reason of their superior education. 
After a discussion, in which Mr. Hays as 
serted that the learning of the lawyer and the 
criminal were equally used to evade the laws 
under which they received that learning, Mr. 


Baring, of New Jersey, stated that he was 
fully in sympathy with Mr. Hays, and said, 
further, that if it were not for the eluding of 


justice by the educated criminals, the prisons 


would not be large enough to hold them. 


A list of some of these criminals was asked 
for amidst considerable laughter, in the midst 
of which Mr. Hays rose to his feet and 


asked leave to withdraw his amendment, as 
he had accomplished all he desired 
ing the attention of the convention to the 
subj ct 

The resolution was adopted, and the Chair 
appointed as the committee, Messrs. Dr. J. A 
Paxson, J. P. Wickersham and J. L. Pickard, 
of Chicago. 

COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 

The discussion of Mr. Rickoff’s paper was 
opened by Henry F. Harrington, M. A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Harrington’s discussion dwelt particu 


larly on the labor that was imposed in the 
study of grammar, and parsing, and spelling 


He was amused to see that some of those who 
were now prominent as reformers, were, 
twelve or fourteen years ago, equally as prom 
inent in resisting such reforms. The teachers 
are amongst the principal opposers of the re 
form themselves, the carrying out of reform 
carrying with it a new accumulation of labor— 
many of them thinking more of the pittance 
earned than the carrying out the work of the 
schools—and suggested that in many cases of 
female teachers an addition of some fifteen 
years to their age would cause them to look 
more soberly on the duties they have assumed 
He decried oral teaching as insufficient for 
the acquirement of exact knowledge, and 
read a humorous description of a school ex 
amination in London. ‘The paper which de 
tailed the examination was very amusing. 
The effect of memorizing was shown by 
referring to the spelling ‘‘ bees,’’ and also to 
the fact that many pupils are 
very little general knowledge, but, to use an 


p' yssessed of 


marks, Hon. Jo 
Boston, Mass., read 
it Home ind A] 


has been accorded 
rank with M. Buiss 
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United States for the proper education of 
girls and women is regarded as phenomenal 
in the educational world, It was through the 
study of American statistics of female educa- 
tion that a bill was passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies establishing schools for 
the higher education of women. ‘The equal 
education of the sexes in this country finds 
no favor in any country except in insignificant 
In this idea, the world shows no ten- 
dency to come around to us 

The American system is injured consider- 


cases. 
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ably by educational tinkers, who do not know | 


what is good and what is bad for the plan. 

There no of this paper, 
the time of the morning session having ex- 
pired before the reading of it was ended. 

By the unanimous vote of the Association, 
therefore, it was ordered that the first half- 
hour of to morrow’s session be set apart for 
the hearing of State Superintendent Wicker- 
sham on the same general subject. 

On motion, adjourned. 


was discussion 


> 


EVENING SESSION. 


‘THE following address 
Teacher in N 


livered in the hall of the 


on ‘* The New 
America,’’ was de- 
Normal School, by 


WwW 


Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
THE NEW TEACHER IN NEW AMERICA, 
REV. A. D. MAYO 
Going to my office one Monday morning, some 
twelve years ago, in Cincinnati, Ohio, I found the 
stranger’s chair occupied by a representative man; a 


small and rather ague-smitten youngish gentleman, in 
lt legs almost buried ina 
head covered 
rack across 
evidently “one 
of civil war in 
that world’s receptacle of * odd fish,” the great West. 
His story was soon told in faultless Englis 
a d ~pth of ear which went to the he 
He was a scion of a “highly respectable family” in 
that in old city of Massa- 


dilapidated coat and trowsers 


huge pair of Virginia cavalry boots, and 
by a “shocking bad hat,” with a vi 
the right eye of his spectacles. H 
” left by the ebl 


siple « 
>was 
more unfortunate » tide 
h,and with 
estness art. 





Paradise of respectability, 


chusetts. At the ll to arms he had left the very 
«select school” in which he polished a limited number 
of youthful respectabilities, and marched, in full force, 
upon the spunky little nation of South Carolina, His 
chief conquest in that turbulent realm had been a con- 
fiding widow, of middie age, who, at the close of the 
war, entrusted her small patrimony to him as an invest- 
ment in the saw-mill business in Western Virginia. 


1, our adv 


Like 


nturous friend nar- 

rowly escaped being isunder” in his own 
mill, and was only saved from a grave in the wilderness 
by another ‘: gentleman from Boston”’ who bought him 
leceivers leav- 

idow in the lurch. 


the prophet of ol 
**sawn 


htful discount ; the two gay « 
th Carolina 
He appeared at my study in a | 


out at a frig 
ing the Sou Ww 


venniless state, offer- 
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desirous of making the European tour An hour’s 
probing revealed the fact that he w hose 
small, tinted tapers of knowledge that gracefully adorn 

the ornamental candlestick of a very limited “ sele 
school for young gentlemen” in an old Eastern ( 
We advised him to turn hi eps eastward rein 
state himself in his old position, * That Ih t h 
of seriously,” said he, with charming za ‘but, it 
seems to me, every man of culture whose cit 
permit, owes it to his country to bea missio1 y of the 
higher civilization to the great West.’ W ssured 
him that the Queen City of the Ohio Valley w not 


yet t 


far enough along to 
that 


ppreciate the spirit of self 


, 
sacrifice prompted him this forlorn ho 





Nevertheless, by the kindness of a rich « 

the whisky business, he was put into a f 
clothes, with a pair of whole specta 

through to Chicago, 

My memory goes back to the y when tl f 
schoolmaster was a g leal in v Hastert 
cities, and occasionally nt forth an agency ( 
zation and culture ** out West” and * - 

[his sort of schoolmaster was, indeed, , | 
mistress, whose method of 1 ruction w r y 
“ nolite ;” looking to the re 1e ol 

ucated young women from the common rd, rather 
than lifting the people into higher realm 
freedom, knowledge and vel \ . 
the man who ventured to addre an i e 
on “The New Teacher in New Amer ; it- 
urally have understood by that teacher a ted 
man or woman, educated in me fam ( e oO! 
Seminary east of the Alleghanies and n hol Kich- 
mond, who was « ting a ventur I 


or governess In a respe table f 


fessor or “ preceptre ss’ inab 


academy in that far-off land of big trees an 
whence we welcome tu-day the representativ 
of the best schooling in America, and the red 


sidentof our National Convention of Te 


Id 


' ' 
these people themselves, would have 


een I 
specimens of the British methods of instruct fa 
century ago, than American teachers in at ial 
ense of the word. Yet, even then, the da n- 
spiration of a new life was in our national scl l 
many a young man and woman who went 
mission of culture became, in due time, a} 
new State or a pillar of itv ina New A I 
hom 

But all this is changed, 1 he who ad 
to-night on the Mew 7. her in New Amer t 
put away all provincial ideas and try to c 
the full circle of the mighty field to be til } 
can draw the portra f the Nat i] hush yf 
souls whom the people will re on I r 
to the New American kingdom of heav I r 
fact that is yet hidden from great mass \- 
lation, indeed, has hardly 1 I n the hor T 
average American statesman, is that the O I 
can Republic no longer exists. Like Sa v 
went out to seek his father’s asses, and fo king 
dom, the old South, in 1860, went forth in f 
‘¢ Southern Confederacy,”’ finds itself, t y r 
heir of a new Repulh! Under the pre e of that 
tremendous conflict, these States rs were it 
hie through a century in twenty vears, and to con it 
one of the foremost powers in the world | n 
radical result of the great war was th f 
provinci ilism in the American Union ®ld Boston 
and old New England, no less than old Char yn 


ing to be the traveling tutor of a gentleman’s son, and old Virginia, alike “ went up” during those years 
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“t 


ounded-out American 
1 by the exigencies of 


alone, but the « icity for a 


ip of the s 


the old fumbling methods 
rt demande that wou 


citizensh ld make eve 





: coming generation. I do not believe a great deal | science. Now a first truth 
in this assertion as it applies to our best schools in | teacher with a shingle and 
ities, villages, and occasional superior rural districts, pple tree is a greater pow 
er the country. I believe this class of publicschools, | professor of incompetency 
rimary, high and collegiate, is adjusting itself to the | instruction under the | 
ill of the ag id th untry about rapidly as 2. Our new methods of 
possible; considering the difficulty of experimenting | many of them are, destined 
vith childhood, the most conservative thing on earth, | commonplace of the 1 t 
ind the const | obstinacy of the pedagogic char- | been “ pitched into, n 
cter But erning a majority of the country dis- | in the way a farmer 1 
trict schools, even of Massachusetts, New York, and | capacious hay mow ; 
Ohio, of the whole country, this assertion is too often | imminent risk of the h 
dangerously and disgracefully true sweating under the falling 
Let any man of common sense leave the railroad at | The practiced school m 
iny point, east or west, push a dozen miles out into | city to city, to see these 
the open country, examine the erage district school, | tion in the hands, often, 
ind say if the education of the people has kept pace | conceited or stupid 
with its facilities for transportation. Compare the | forms, or of green normal g 
yuntry store, church, farm, of Western New York, } little card-houses of impro 


with its improved machinery for saving labor knocked 


-even 














he new country tavern, with the school of the average | boy who has a fancy t 
intry district Can you honestly say the latter is | ma’am. We have not 1 
ubreast with and of the former. The only real cause | the new methods of ir 
of this outcry against the common school is, that, with- | everlasting, simple w 
in the past twenty-five years, the American people ind any wise parent te 
hay idopted improved methods in almost every | hav 1 childhood up to tl 
sphere of human life, that have wrought a revolution | and love; that only |! 
in our whole sty of existen while the average | vine P1 lence and tl 
country listrict, and sometime he average village | even know what the t 
ind city free hool, is too often left behind, flounder- | ing so complete f 
gin ( merian | of t old, slow, shiftless our of school keeping 
methods: bad enough in bygone days, but as ineffe cl ical way It is ut 
tive for modern uses as the tempt of a small boy | catch romp of a 
with the aid of a pair of new boots to board the | vear or two yea ! 
flying express trail We are not about to go off into | Pestalozzi or Froebel, mal 
l te of things The | * er the patter V 
it the last. Butno] w » her w i | 
looks to the teacher weet and \ 
f this puzzle of an | streaming out like a 
new-time citizens. | children, you will ly ( 
1001 cannot move a] face of her mind with et 
lose ground, unle lous t he romping 
»d comes to the front, | mamma. 
cross the desert to | A great ul of this failur 
ten if the a I 
muddle seems to be | master, even to comprel 
leal more for it dur | ists in | nor 1 girl gi 
he average teacher soul hed with regret t 
West have poured Morri yto ett 
n a way never | of Harvard or A \r 
ome of the in lq it lf-a-d 
» the resu f the | his high chair on tl I 
7 r lot f children, method 
It cannot be 1 that during the past twenty | women to do ! 
years the improvement in s hool-house rchitecture, the surd sty .% 
and the furnishing of these “ temples of science” have | in 1 ! \ 
been remarkable. The inti filled with com every Am¢ I 
fortable itten su rior h tildin . One of the tic nd ¢ 
hief d sof an American town is the hourly | perior y r WO 
xlin e of the no yuildin é ted by th le | the higher grad f 
lor the nsit t m the l en B t h Ww { 1 | itil l ) 
this e 1s ( 1 by e same teacherst t plod- ystem :* 1 \ 
ded away in the hanty scl - e; with the | each other he { 
exception that an inexperienced is sul ited for | ively handle the best 
in experienced man as the head of the winter sch ol. | to their existence, t 
In thousands of villages and scores of cities between | in tl rict I 
Boston and San Francisco, the new school-house is | ful causes of th 
half a century ahead of the principal, to say nothing The reasonable den f 
of the “ assistants,’’ who carry into the new building | nical education of y 
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1- of sentimentalism or | 


the Golden Rule, and | thropic zeal stand between 
/ 





tal tact and wisdom that | good of the State. 
und conversation, her dis- Nobody so well understan 
f instruction, fit the spirit- | of this land how 
as her new pair of white gloves | and reconstruct the t 
le over the Bible in the school | schools, and how impos 
Until this is measurably | another step with tl 
chool-rooms are filled with | indicate three of t é ! 
olous young men and | apply in the exam 
g better to turn up, ’’the 1. The primary est 
swered without the forn 


» shamed a room full of | can teacher in 


hood by opening his Bible, | your Z for children, 
sad, the two words—** Be | frue men and women 
unother master, in the days | Aepudblic, the controllin 


descended in wrath from | /esszon 
holors were reading the The only successful t 


with his finger shut in| is the man or women w 














1d boxed the ears | recitation bench with 1 
mothy Dwight Jones with | child of God, a n or ‘ 
ung Timothy’ ‘deeply re | zen of the United Sta f 

his nainesake in the New | viction that all knowl: 
rned sin to fly.” I don’t | must be made to tell di 
would debate long about | hood or wom | 
f the former master | that Is now ‘ 
ire for the weakness of | d er that any t ‘ 
,_ or the pangs of the | in anything, Ther 
e, is not the separation of | perior tea hers, espe ve 
to sectarian squads under | success, and ruin the 
t; nor the banishment of | to make « x pert 
bB from the school | culture is the prer 
ng the oxygen from the | for its developmen 
mination of the people | speci ] h ‘ wil 
character, Ww dom, Christian man! | rw 
1 in the chair of instruc- | of every child in tl 
ind tood that the roots | point must all r re 
no than the roots | made to band. 
, strike deep into the 2 he sec t 
ld, eternal sanctities that | teacher, follow I 
nd preside over the end- | adsorbing all cultur 
to come | ability of mankin 
n considered, the vital | sorts « teachers, wl 
And by this general | The first are peopl 
f the claims of the | in one d 
f excellent teachers in | et life, t 
our improved country, | treme sense ; | 
lL we 1 not dis- | W h 
een gained by years of hard- | ri hat a I 
room, be wuse it has | n mighty cl 
il, 1 not by the regu- | strikes { ni! 
rand improved methods, | mat ( e | 
it they are too ready to | dry, mounted ! 
ve icrif i zen | up t t} hiring 
ren in order to polish up | at the first « harge, ( 
yn he becomes val- | are the most m é 
essful candidate f r | girl in school ] 
matrimony I also feel | iss of common-] 
ations and positive in- | of them 1 t 
eritorious teachers every- | sult that each turns | 
m that, in the name le ns ol a poy l 
| that the ody may st 1} ) traws. ‘J ner 
se indulgence Nobody | woman who grow y 
for the failures or appreci- | h gr | 
ching corps—especially | the result of increasing 
g women on whom the | wak he power in 
irden ever yet laid upon | and weave into m 
f a generation of ambitious and | goes in at the , 
ly, in a public matter of | this power of teaching 
fit education of American cnowledge into char t 
to let any consideration | highest uses of life, that mu 
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vernment in these days of reconstruction upon | maintaining colleges of agriculture and tl 
which we have come? Wecan glare at each other | arts in each State and Ter y of the | 
it of the depths of our old hatred, in the Congress Wh as, These have een 1 
the United States, a hundred y - and what will | now in full operati vitl V ex 
ie of it all but w disaster, endless hatred, and | intended for the eda g 
| calamity for mankind But if we can all forget | be it 
h other’s grievances, and turn our backs on the past, | Re /, That this A ! ‘ 
e with one accord we bend together and “take | lutions adopted at Lou | 
e little children in our arms a less them if we | in 1877, as f Ws 
learn the sover n ar f sel ntrol in the effort R lat it ] } \ 
rain them up in 1 broad, intelligent and living | the General Govs h 2 
e of the American women and man; may it not be | look to the f b f ! 
like her, we shall dis« that no hard fate, but | pul ymain for th 1 
gracious Providence, | brought us face to face | at | t one institution in « State I 
th this supreme duty he hour? And then may | the higher education ‘ 
old prophecy, lik much of R fol \ 
he world, turn out l re ing a mmitte V 
it hour: while in the new teacl lital memor Cor ! 
ll appe r the latest d iple f bution of the land 
uls, of whom v said i und 
[he S| rit f the I ly { R [ i? P I \ 
wisdom and unde o, the both th f C 
id might, the spit f knowledge bill 2,059, er 1, “A 
Lord; and shall make hin’ of gq ral St ind Ter wl 
he fear of the Lord; and he i for the lucation of m 
oht of his eyes, neithe prove Roger Q, M ae 
$5 Cars But with rht Senate cet f ina 
und reprove with ity f John T. Morgan, of Al 
rth; and he shall smite th Resolved, Tha ( 
s mouth, 1d with the | ith cat nstr dt 
y the wicked. An ! W bene 
rdle of hi ns I ¢ lowment =! 
ins. The wolfa h lw ‘ ve! State I n 
ypard shall with tl Colum! for th f nale 
young lion ar f t ther nd a little br é n 
hild s} lead th milar } | l 
tur nd mechar 
> | l state . na that sald commiltt é 
re} y bill on 
THURSDAY MORNING. R ‘os 
: +] eti Wo! 
. . a? . . . m e pi m! ] ( } 
‘T°HE National Educational Association ie cienaliall 
. ] 7 ie olutions were adopt 
re-assembled In the Asst mbly Room . res » )} 
yf the Normal School Building, at Oo a. G&L... EDUCATION AT H I} ND I ) 
President Hancor k in the chair By request, Hon. J. P. Wickershai 
[he session was opened with prayer by | jntendent of Public Instruction, Penn 
Rev. C. K. Nelson, of Annapolis, Md. spoke upon the paper read yester 
Gen. John Eaton announced that the| pyyon John D. Philbs tras 
read _ =e ical ee ee ae : . 
Kingdom of Belgium would celebrate, in subject of ‘¢ Education at Hom« id A 
QQ he fiftieth nniversar f he Nat} - — 1 1 
1880, the fiftieth anniversary of the National Mr. Wickersham stated by way of 
Independence, at which time it has been de- | tion that the social and political i 
. } ‘ ‘i } rT ' ] . ’ ’ 
cided to hold al Brussels, an Internat! nal of the Old World ire so fferent ff 
Educational Congress, at which q stions re- | of the New. that it is difficult to { 
lating to kindergart n, primary and iachustrial common standard \ WW ch to ¢ 
scnools, secondary and superior ¢ iucation, systems of education at hom | 
school hygiene, educational museums, etc., | Ffe agreed with Dr. Philbrick that 
will be dis« ussed. A ( ommittee of a system has elements of strengt mail 
y ant cetiIng “ty » ‘ "C \¢ - 1 
nents, consisting of thirty educators, has | of weakness when compared w 
been appointed, of which Mr. Couvreur is | jy operation in European countries 
r iden ] r *h le« Pole cecre r , ° : : 
president, and Mr. Charles Buls secretary. | could hardly agree with those who 
a SF xe (<9 5 
PUBLIC LANDS FOR COLLEGES. the latter predominated. He 
. : are 
: ye . American system oO the vho 
Prof. Alexander Hogg, of Texas, presented om —_ al : 
} - : ‘ +1 ‘ America. 
the following important resolution : Ac Dr. Phill a ba cat 
‘ - s . ' sand As Dr. Philbrick had confined |! 
WHEREAS, The Congre of the United States, | eae? f , Mites ie 
mE ting out the res which tl 
July 2, 1562, donated of the public dom in I10,000,- poin Ing out the i | . D Wier Crit 
gt) I ; | ¢ r ad 7 , - h 
ooo acres of land for the purposes of endow ing and Can system of education 1s trong ne 
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f teachers never change their location dur 
their whole professional lives. ‘This cus 
m, however, is not an unmixed good. 
leachers abroad as well as at home, se: ure 
their position, are apt to allow themselves 

» become rusty in their studies and to fall 
to routine methods of teaching that unfit 


m as instructors of the young. No teach- 
g in America could be more inefficient 
in some I saw in various parts of Europe 
ye by schoolmasters who had grown gray 
the service. Notwithstanding the youth 
if our teachers and their Irequent changes, ] 
lieve we do the best tea hing in the world. 
Our teachers seem to have more versatility 
knowledge, more flexibility of character, 
oa 


more inspiring manner, a method that not 


ly helps the pupil to learn present lessons but 


; 


prompts the ambition to master future ones 


pt 
[ would rather intrust* the average American 
acher with a school, unlearned and inexperi 
nced as he often is, than | would the average 


French schoolmaster though he 


German o 

] oer P 

may be a graduate of a university and have 

ent twenty or thirty years in the school 
‘ 


oom. ‘There is som thing in the free institu 


ms of America, something in the very air 


breathe, that fits men and women to be 
me good teachers. Still, it must be a 
nowledged that the uncertain tenure of the 


eacher’s office is a serious drawback, weaken 


ng the whole teaching force of the country 


Schools are bette: inspected in many of 


the most enlightened. countries in Europe 
than they are with us. ‘The inspectors are 
picked men and specially trained for thei: 
work. ‘Their t re of office is such that 
; 


they can perform their duty fearlessly. ‘The 


nu 


1umber of schools placed under the care of 


ach is such that he can make his inspection 
close and critical. And the truth may be 
added that effective supervision everywhere 
makes effective schools. 

In the United States the fight for Normal 
Schools has not yet been crowned with vi 
tory. ‘There is scarcely a State in which 
their friends do not at times have reason to 
tremble for their safety. And yet with us, 
Normal School grad 
of the work of teaching. No favors are 


‘ 


uales ¢ njoy no monopoly 


shown them over others. ‘They must win 
their way by dint of superior qualifications. 


In European countries educationally the most 
advanced, no one is allowed to teach who has 
not been regularly trained for the work. The 
policy of establishing and supporting a 
sufficient number of Normal Schools to supply 
all the teachers needed, is no longer ques 
tioned. ‘The Normal Schools have no ene- 





mies but the enemies of 


themselves. They have 


as here, and in about th 
but the government tole 


r 
*7 


ers. Little children, 


from the touch of th ign 


skilled. 

The nations of Euro 
encouragement to hight 
done in this country H 
coheges, gymnasia, | 
versities, all are in gt 
ernment control i] 
patronage. Indeed 
wuthorities would see 
make education unive1 
perts in every f Ll ol 
Skilled leadership, in ' 


urmy and navy, in the pr 


and on farms, seems to 
the most enlightened « 
the Old World. In tl 
our higher institution 
main to take care of 

men among us even 

strike down our partia 
high schools. whil In 
our narrown¢e is tl 


abroad who ‘‘ with one 


mentary education 
make every effort to 
society in hitting 


sphere Ry 


Lhe 2, it seems to m 


tion. ‘There are other 


to speak of them now. 


At the conclusion of 


remarks, which wert 


Eaton produced a 


some 6 or 7< pag 
statistical report of the 
mary and secondary 


French Re public 
of Instruction, and exp! 
and exhaustive these | 
on the subject of educa 
THE HEAD, HI 
After remarks by Dr, 
some parts ol his add 
Hogg, of Texas, submit 


‘¢ Industrial Education, « 


tion of the Head, the He 
‘¢When Sir Wm. Hamilton gai 


to that grand conceptio1 


nothing great but man, 
| ‘* he evidently had in vie 


‘On e: 
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technical grammars could be used with the 
same success, imparting as they do two species 
of knowledge together. ‘The student who 
desired to fully study the English language 
should go away back to Norman-French 
books, follow along through Chaucer and 
down to the present time. In this manner he 
would trace its growth, modifications, and 
dialects. He would make the plea of neces- 
sity for the historical study of the language, 
even if something had to go to the wall. 

To go back to Chaucer would be of advan 
tage to the student of the language. The 
English language should be elevated to at least 
the position of an equality with the Latin or 


Greek, and the people should be taught to | 


know that the study of.this is important, and 
as valuable as the two classics. 
made a special course, and in this way a gen 
eration. of students would be developed, and 
in time no college would be without its chair 
of English. 

Mr. Taylor, of Pennsylvania, in opening 
the discussion, said that colleges should teach 
the history of the English language. Lindley 
Murray and his children had been, in his 
opinion, taught in our schools long enough, 
and should be laid aside, and the historical 
study of the language take its place. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Maryland, also spoke in 
advocacy of making the study of the English 


language an essential one for the teachers of 


t} 


he country. 


MORE PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


Dr. Paxson called the attention of the Asso- 
ciation to the fact—that amongst the masses 
of the people, amongst the tradesmen and 
mechanics of American birth, you will see the 
need of a practical education. He stated that 
a distinguished foreigner had said to him 
during the Centennial Exhibition that from 


what he had heard of the American system of 


education, he would have wished to adopt it 
for his own, but from what he had seen, he 
would prefer the practical education of Ger 
many, Sweden, and other European countries. 
While the latter are not educated in the mass 
in the higher studies, they have a practical 


It should be | 





education that enables them to make a living | 


g here in 
America, where education was so universal 
and the high schools available for all, it had 
been said that life and property were even 
more insecure than in Italy. 

These remarks caused several persons to rise 
to their feet, the lady members of the Asso- 
ciation denouncing the assertion that educa- 
tion was the cause of much of the poverty and 


anywhere they go. He said that 
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idleness. It was asserted by one of them that: 
these results were in spite of, not in conse 
quence of, education 

A member stated that of all the tramps who 
thronged the highways of tl 
a very small percentage that were 
can birth. ‘In fact,’’ said he, *‘ it is 
the education our youth receive that they are 
not confined to any one trade for a liv: 
but if one fails they can turn their hand to 
another.”’ 

After some further discussion, the Associa 
tion adjourned, a final session to be held dur 
ing the afternoon at the Permanent Ex 
tion Building. 


lana 4 
mand, there was 


ot Ame rl 


( 
} 
1) 


THURSDAY EVENING 


“T~HE General Association convened at half 

past five o’clock in the auditorium of 
the Exhibition Building. Hon. W D 
Henkle, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Ohio, was called to the chair. 


The first business in order was the reading 
of the report of the Committee on Ne gy, 
in which reference was made to the deaths of 
two old members of the Association, Mr. 
J. W. Valentine of Brooklyn, ard Miss 


Henrietta B. Haines, of Gramercy Park, 
New York. Mr. Z. Richards, chairman of 
the committee, stated that they were | 
to collate anything more than a pa re 
port, and asked that a more general assist 
ance would be rendered by members 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, paid a high trib- 


ute of esteem to the memory of Mr. Valen 
tine, whom he styled ‘‘the father of \ 
sociation,’’ describing his intimate « er 
tion with its organization and early history. 

Madame Kraus Boelte, of the New York 
Seminary for Kindergartners, spoke in warm 
terms of the character and work of Mis 


Haines. who was announced to have been 
the first lady life member of the Association 

The report was adopted and the Commit 
tee empowered to continue their duties dur 
ing the year. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented 
a report embracing a general vote of thanks to 
different individuals and institutions for cour 
tesies tendered to members of the Ass tion 


during its sessions in Philadelphia, and recom 
mending the adoption by the Association of 
a resolution urging upon Congress the pas 
| sage of an act similar to the act of 1862, 
which appropriated the funds resulting from 
the sale of the public lands to the establish 
ment of agricultural and mechanical colleges ; 








) 
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CLOSING ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: If I understand your As- 
sociation, you represent in yourselves and colleagues 
an army of 100,000 strong, the most intelligent 
army ever enlisted in this country or on any conti- 
nent; and you are engaged in daily molding the 
4,000,000 children, who are the 
voters of the nation, or its future mothers. Nothing 


le fact can set forth 


minds of 


more powerfully than this sim] 


the chief thought which rises as I look into your 
faces, the importance of the duties, and the gravity 
if the responsibilities which rest upon you. You 


ynstitute one of the master forces of civilization, and 
your work in the nature of things must be a large 
part of our national life. 

I need hardly say that the public of Philadelphia, 


of Pennsylvania, and of the Union, have greatly en- 
thoughts 


ustrated in the 


jioyed the fruits of your mature as given in 





the papers and ill 
convention, 
lems connected with the 


discussions of your 
To all who love their country, the prob- 
education of the people 


must always prove of vital interest You have been 





congratulated upon the, marked successes already 
achieved, upon the rapl 1 devel nt of the system, 
and the ever-widening reach of instruction. 





Will you permit one whose early training was in 
the public schools, and whose sympathies have been, 
and are, with the system in its strug les and triumphs, 
to suggest a word of caution to you whose hands are 
and to say that the « 


at the helm, ntral point to be re- 


garded by you is the proportionate development of all 
the parts. Mr. Bentley, in his eresting exhibition 


of the phonograph, told you that in constructing the 


instrument it was found necessary that the journal 
should be in a certain precise proportion to the 
wheel, and that if, in the instrument exhibited, the 
journal were reduced to one-half its present size, the 


i 
instrument would emit no sound, 

The moral I draw from that for this subject, is, that 
in developing the sc ho »] ystem, the proper propor 
tion must be preserved, and that if it develop un- 
duly in the branches, and the trunk be not sufficiently 


nourished, it must fail to effect the great purpose for 
which it was established. That was to give the chil 


dren of the nation the instruction necessary to fit 


them for the discharge of the duties of citizenship. 
This should never The primary and 
secondary classes should not be put off with inferior 
instructors; the elementary branches should be thor- 
oughiy taught and a sure foundation laid for what- 
t placed i Above all 


) ed upon it 
be allowed to become 


be forgoiten. 


ever may hereafter be pia : 
things, the system should not 


top-heavy. It is a lamentable fact that quite too 


f college graduates are deficient 


roportion y 


large a | 
in thorough drill 


This shows inferior work 


yg 
in spelling and in elementary in 
struction in the preparing 
, 


schools, and proves a want which ts rarely overcome 


in after-life. It is the special province of the com- 
mon school to remedy this defect. Let it expand as 
nd how it will Th Stat ught not to allow you 


to forget, nor should you, if by its indifference you 


had the opportunity, that to 
this « 


of providing for its children the 


1 common schools of 


yuntry must be committed the honorable duty 
instruction which fits 
men and women for the active duties of common liie. 


In our great system of civilization no class has a 
nobler duty than yours, nor has any a greater obliga. 
tion. 


At the conclusion of Mr. McPherson’s ad- 
dress, which was about 8 p. m., the members 


| of the 


future | 
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Association remained to witness a per- 
formance of #7. AZ. S. Pinafor 
nile ‘Troupe. 

In the afternoon, before the meeting of the 
Association. several of the members visited 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of In 
dustrial Art in Memorial Hall, where they 
viewed, with much interest, the different 
articles on exhibition. 

The following officers of the National As 
sociation were elected to serve during the en- 
suing year: 

PRESIDENT 
lumbia 


Vice-President 


f 
Z 


Wickersham, Pa.; D. A. H n, D - Hent I 
Shepherd, Md.; J. H Peay, Va.;: T. M I , W 
Va.: Gustavus Orr, Ga.; W. P. Naisley, Fla.; W 
H. Bartholomew, Ky.; H 1 Hoagley, Tenn. ; 
ecca Rickoff, O.; E. E. White, Ind.; S. H. W 
Ill.; Lewis M. South, Mich ; W. F. Phe . Minn 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


‘THE Department of Normal Schools held 


its first meeting on Tuesday afternoon, it 
the lecture recom on the second floor of the 


| Normal School building Mr. W. F. J] p 
1A M.. of Winona, Minne sota. Pres t 
department, occupied the chair 

the opening address, of hich the fe ' 
jis an abstract 
OPPOSITION TO NORMAL SCHOOI 

After a vacation of two years, we a! 

more assembled to consider some of th 
| questions which relate to ou pecialty—t 
preparation of teachers for their important 
work. In common with the othe g| 
partments of our public s¢ hool system, f 
Normal Schools have, during these ] wo 
years, been sul j cted to the ordea of | \( 
criticism, and exposed to the dangers of hos 





tile legislation. 
who awake on , 
early January, to find themselves in the 
of legislation, are unfortunately not all st 
men. Nor are a majority of the peo 
ways able 


he popular sovereigns,’ 
] 


some Cieal 


sil 


cok mornin 





to discern clearly those th 





make for tl 


1 
rioryv oft 


~ 
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In.): t f norn choo] und _ colleges | Professor Barringer, of N k N 
} } * . 
whe ‘ essfully, say five years, and wh | he desired to uss n ads « ay 
} | ns ll ( ; for secondary In- | Pv ; ; 
seas - "GF eine ope A make entran¢ » th 
struct ! ht 1 t ( he degree, Master of | , : 
ae T, } she he | Sa7eé. It is rd t { { 
ins l I ciass n ight be com- 
sed of p! ent ¢ s whorhole positions In | teachers. I) { ) 
| 4 , 
l n I e! ! n,in scientific an | did they get ! p 
ler | ( é I ‘ y ies vat, ] ‘ | 
cadaemical in l >t rmai and | not he + 0 | art 7 by ‘ 
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, . ; -| entran¢ 
erintendents Ol iarge cities, and perintendents ol . : 
} hic! Commissioner Eaton at tl 
public instr These 3 receive the highest | ™ oa I 
’ : 
legreé¢ Doct f Instructi D. Ih the attention of the tion to tl ( 
3) What pri hould a degree confer? Per- | Dr. Da Motta, of Br , Minister I 
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“ The committee recommended, 1. Enlarging the 
Practice as to constl- 

g all the departments 
‘luding the High School, and 


norm il 


School of Observation and 


so 
tute a graded school, representin 
of our 


that students 


s, inc 


best school 


Ap] 


pplying for admission to the 


ademii 


in 


school deficient 
to make such pret 


in a preparation be allowed 


iration this school of observa 


tion and practice. 


“2. This school of observation and practice to be | 
inder the supervision of the principal of that school, 
with two skilled assistants, but the teaching to be 


direction and in- 


of the Normal 


done by Normal students under the 


spection of the 

School. 
ae To 

three cou 


] 


respective | rofessors 


establish the Normal School | 


the common- 


In yroper 


rses of study of one year each 
] hig! E course, and the 


school course, th hioher 
for fitting teachers respectively for 


nglish 
} 
language course 
the 
gra led schools, 


Aside from 


lower and higher grades of our common and 


in connection 
Normal School 
proper is to be « rofessional work.”’ 
B 


lemic 


yt fined to! 
y this plan there is entire separation of aca- 


ind profe work, and the work of general 


legated to the 


instruction is de 


Normal pupil teachers 
A | 


cour ot 


ymmiltee 
study in 


under suitable supervision was ap- 


} 


lto draw upa accordanc¢ 


pointe 
i 


vith these requirements, Th irer then proceeded 
it considerable length to set forth the actual work now 
done in the school, giving urses of study and 
the methods purs in the lifferent departments, 
by the professors. This course is found elaborated 


in the last report of the school, and may be omitted 
here. 

Professor McLouth stated that the success of their 
had be ind had so 


children 


pupil-teacher en marked, 
to the 
withdrawn 


Pupi 


carefully supervised, but wi 


al proved 
had 


be pl aced in this. 


itself peop h 


from other schools to 
ie , 
l-teaching is worthle unless 


1 supervision is profit 


ible in all grades to the child taught, and of im- 
mense value to the pupil-teacher. The speaker then 
went on to strate the method of supervision, and 


been 





constantly and | 


of preparation employed in the school. 

In conclusion, he expressed his belief that if the | 
Normal Schools of the untry were to be placed on a 
sure foundation it must be done through their adher 
ence to strictly professional work 


dis 


of 
fessor Hewitt 


the 
section participated 


ussion 


the 


In the 


members 


) upon paper several 
Pro 
of Illinois, Professor Gilchrist 
of Iowa, Professor Brooks of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Bibb of Missouri. Mr. Marshall of West 
Virginia, Professor Phelps, President of the 
section, and othe Opinion seemed to be 
divided as to the desirability of excluding 
academic instruction from Normal School 


The 


the 


rs. 


Ss. 


committee on nominations announced 


the following names: President, J. C. Gil- 
christ, of Iowa; Vice-President, Edwin C 


Hewitt, of Illinois; 
Fetter, of Pennsylvania. 


ing 


Secretary, George W. 
These officers hav- | 
he section adjourned. 

e of the meeting of theGeneral 
(Association at the Exposition Building,no ses- 
sion of this section was held on ‘Thursday. 


been elected, 


In consequen 


' piea 
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HIGHER KDUCAYION. 


"tT HE 


tory on the first floor of the | Pres 
ident Eli T. Tappan, LL. D., P of 
Mathematics in Ken 1 College, O 
the department to order, and spoke bt yf 
its workings during the jy past nd th 
field that was open to its labors in years 
that are to com 
COLLEGE DORMIrO 

\ pape! on ( olleg Dorm | 
pared by Charles K. Adams, LL. D., Pt 
fessor ol Histor n tl University M 1} 
gan, at Ann Arbor, was then read y the 
President, in the absence of the « ae 
influence of college dormitori S 
of education may be considered from two 
points of view First, their effect o ( 
leges as corporatio1 and seco 
students as individu President | re 
marked some years ago that dormitor d 
simply an imperative necessity, and 
urged they ar yme sens 
element of power. Dor tork in 
efficient means of appeal in behalf of t 
colleges. 

Another consideration is that tl 
help to impress the imagination of t yy 
The life of a student who occupies a 1 n 
the college building i more ident 1 wit 
the interests of the colleg: Our co l 
dependent, in a large measure, on the good 
vill of their alumni. If dormitories tend to 
strengthen a love for a collegiate life, their in 
fluence should not be despised or overlooked. 
The fact is unquestionable that our stude 
are different from those of Germat 

All worthy acts done by our stud ul 
done by them acting individua ‘ 1 
unworthy ones are done by them col 


' ' 
ve } ’ t 
A college > not a repu 


lectively. 


1 
' cannot be one. It is not a m yNOpo! ) 
student is obliged to attend a colleg 
The large association of students lor 
tories doubtless le ids to lawlessn¢ } 
1852, when Dr. Henry P. Tappan came to 


the 
a considerable portion of 
1 dormitories. The 
University were under tl 
ing a considerable 
’ 


University of Michigan as its ]| 
the students occt 
authorities of the 


we necessity ol eVO 


portion of their time to 


the insignificant details of petty but a1 ing 
violations of order The dormitories wer 
devoted to other uses, and the students were 
distributed among the various private families 
of the city. The change, according to uni 
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amiss in beggar, liar, sa 
are the doub! 
wrong for the sound, 
the etymology. We all 
the Rt. Hon. Robert | 
ister of Education in E1 
House of Commons t 


CONnSO 


members could spell off 
paralleled.’’ Such studi 


fold advantage. Inthe 


observation of these queer blunders serves | by 


+ > + * 1] . . 
to fix them well in min 


spell well in the old way. ‘Then they dispel 
the sacred character which has too much sur- | LL. D., Superintendent of Pu 
rounded the standard spelling. They induce | at St. Louis, Missou leliv 
1 reasonable judgment in favor of the amend- | 
ment of our sp ‘lling SO to make it simple, | THI BLA TIO! THE | : 
regular, and reasonable according to the prin | ee 
ciples of th ience of orthography. Stu | In which he said that t 
dents thoroughly taught will find it easy to | nishes a foundation fo 
follow the fashion of the day among the | he irten gI\ ) 
scholars, ar ppear a pening reformers. | : i W »W 
| e {to wing th ls W ( cted to serve | Lie : SUT ; 
for the ensuing year in this d partment: hi > 7H p Th 
President, E. ‘T. Tappan, of oper Cais] ne ind do yt interf 
Gambier, Ohio Vi President, Lemuel | { rt 
Moss, of the Indiana University, at Indian IW iting, aritni ther br 
apolis; and Sec: y, Prof. E. B. Bierman, | grow out of them id, col 
Annville, Pa | speaker said : 
<_ la ng { | 
| should n | ! 
, y 
KLEMENEARY SCHOOLS. | fo pont play 
a ae | restraint what Ano m 
‘THE Department of Elementary Sch ols | tion is that CO 
met in the Assembly Room. A brief open-| cheap, it will 
ing address was delivered by the President, | per: b t 
Prof. G. P. Brown, of Toledo, Ohio.  ¢ le} 5 stem | rv j 
ture can no longer be limited 1 few [ i- | sp x 1 
versal culture is the only safeguard aga ist | | I | 
unarchy of thoug!l Phe idy of machinery | fo | re 9 
has invaded the sphere of t moral as wellas | tion R ig c ic 
the material. Hence, in the schools people | sho not vn 
re demanding practical education fo eir | | bl bu cleat 
children. The different branches are taught, | struc 5 un ¢ 1 
not for thei esthetic va DU r thei 1 ki »W 1g f 
practical availability. Ed ion has a direct | Dr. Harris con 
reference to the machinery of life ind | ventional « W 
teachers are more devout w yrship rs of ma-|/soul 1 ir ) n 
chinery than are the parent The pupils | teaches th pu] ) in 
follow the examples, and succumb to the in | and to « yntrol t co ( 
fl ce of both The school law is above the | For lack of tl 1 f 
m |law. ‘The machinery of the term ex- | shocking d )] ( n 
aminatio everywhere operative and re-| people who « ind t 
gar 1 as the most important school mechan | conti yl t combi ) 
ism. Order is placed above truth Cities | At r giving va 
having the poorest schools show the highest | and ad ng f f 
averages at examinatio! For this state of | embroidery, t speaker | t 
things the superintendents are responsible. | ress of the kindergarten should 
: ' 


ind half the 


°c tne 
es as tnese 


> culture the standard, 
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Then there | instead of machinery, and the p 


time 
for 


ilor, etc. 
nants, all the 
time 


be slow to adopt it Reading 


need to be taught ter than 


see the point when] times are no longer | patr 
owe, formerly Min-| sixty years sin the railroad 
gland, challenged the graph have ma id cot 
iat not half a dozen | In illustration of $ meaning 
hand the word ‘‘un-| then related his exy 


‘ce have a two- 
first place the curious A long discussion ensu 
| 


] 


d, so that we learn to 


town. W. Va., and Miss Lelia E. 
Philadelphia ; ter which W. 











a fi 3S rr Han oO | M Wad 


like Miss Blow, the wealthy your 





rr) ; 
\ | 
yf 
\ 
\ wn 
i i 
Mi 
Pati yf 
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language mt 


riven, it 


‘ 
5 


substance o 


1S 


-. ] 
ittention sh 


intended to 
lental. F¢ 
4 } > 
to the prop 
a 
ttie Piri Sa 


the apparet 
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ist be used ; 
must be implic itly obe yed. The 
f her remarks was that the child’s 
wuld first be gained, and what was 
be taught made to appear inci- 

the lady said, in regard 

. . % . ‘ ; ; a 

‘r position of the body, the teacher 
' give examples of the way one 
t, and the position of another, and 
a for the right 


yr instance, 


rE 4 
iLiy 


way, in addition to the illustration, would 


lis] 
rccompnhsn 


i 


any system 


of a teacher 


speedier and happier results than 
t devised. ‘The first difficulty 
school was to 





becon cquainted with her scholars and in- 
troduc them tft each other. This could be 
effectually di nti icing some topic 
with: which their home-life had made them 
familiar. ‘This dispels all chilliness and goes 
far toward establishir 1 foundation of con 
fidence, without which the supers‘ructure of 
mental advancement is well nigh impossible 


Tr} y ] 
1e speaket 
understood 
und « 
ot] 
the slow a 
the swifter 
The speake 
trations fré 
suggested { 
pu 
satisfac tory 
Mrs. Ri 
cussed by 


Sur erinten¢ 


Z. Richa 


nt \ 
—_—— i 
DY rik L 
Froebel » » 
productive 
‘ere 
of all who 1 





been ong 
Pa he Ss W 
that di 
or ta t y 





bject-teachin 


, , 
vored the kindergarten, properly 


4 } ] } a . ] ] 

ind applied. Che primary school 
, 

oe should dovetall into each 


ther. There were two growths of mind 


d l accretions of nature, and 

und fine: srowth of cultivation. 
r had drawn many valuable illus 
un observing home-training, and 


the nearer primary instruction 


i 
hools was to that model, the more 


would be the result. 
koff’s views were favorably dis 
Mr. Sheldon, ot Boston, Mass. 


Z. 
Z. 


lent | 


1., of Washington; and] R 
i t 
—_= \4 > Z wp : 
P idelphia Mirs. R. F. Burrit 
1" 3 
pl Kindergarten, did not 
} +] ini , wT | 
ne it W é Opiniol 5S €xXp! SSeU 
I 
| l 7 
lex ot tie yAper. sne ta rea 
ystem, and thought its principles 
of Y oO t | nef 1 f } nade 
i very gre peneht in —- 1ds 
inderstood it. 


Smith, 


f wing from objects much valu- 
‘ rained The opinion has 
ind c tently maintained by many 
have yked only at imitation results, 
wwing should begin with and should be 


acticed from natural forms, that it has 
lifficult, save by actual experience, 


tive knowledge of the facts of form 
nd then an understanding of the 
‘ h these facts undergo when viewed 


particular must be 


and when a command | by 


SOCIATION I 
the eye in different positions \ y 
eral educational truism that progress in idies 
should be from the simple e complex, [ 
found possible to V } fe 
stages ot growin ) ) ibie t i \ t 
counter but one stag f f 
Experience has shown tl t 
no well develops wer of inte 
nd they m e taught, there f 


seeing, a 





place, how to _¥ ee, and | 
what they se In the face of these ] - 
ties, the placing fore m P 

of natural forn her as fl ypic 

} _ Te : 
a In s 
shown 

vork, bu tl S 
hind it, thes f 
For purposes of 

ing from objects s gin W 


he modifi 1On | I ¢ 
hey appear to the « Wit] 
the facts al ‘ 
plained nma 
pe! en el if 
rlone, l r 
ire of represet ‘ 
In the feat m 
t vet be } 
luction of his f I 
mgly thar | é 
' in then f é 
he genera I 
he natu of 
ciation of 
schemes of | 
trial application ! ! 
in industria | O I ex 
out almost absolut LCY I 
which can be secure y geomet \ 
it would ) I I 
ind strial (36 ' 
be rt ! 1 i 
i not «¢ I 
1 ( ) fe I LiS 
i < re 
n 
t imagi in 
pt l ! 
ther edu € 
HA RA N 
( ! m I 
- , t i 
1ostiie t met 
mon—and , é 
dt iwing 
special ar l 
wish 
teaches in 41 ' I 
wartare n 
breaks s el 
up for dis I am to 
drawing, lw ») we 
in it? 
Judging from wl \ 
irom v¢ 1 ¢ nigh 
was, A pg 
with the finger 1 
as an ns of 
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e other hold t 
r on expel m 
' : , 
re iarger a 
ne t! W 
yen veal Ti6) 
, 1 , ‘ 

5 on yi ] was 
ndustry Phe |} 
, | of pl { 

aiter i1ie, an 
uid be rivel i 
vidence, still t 
| fol 
| iO \ 2, 
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] nnder 
ish the plane. In the ma- | under 
} ' i use it 
would work the treadle and | “°.': 
1 r 1 } unt 
e tools. That was the result}... 
| © 
{ In the other, the boys | r 
rong¢ nd the system the | t 
h, in Massachusetts, some | WI 
' : | ea 
was | | ‘* the shop in the | 
a school of applied technical | 
pils were taught that which , 
immediate value to them | of tl 
though a better judgment | My 
ARS, ees FE 
ter co ng more varied | 
‘ae 
I ] were gratiiying | 
} | om I were elected | N 
nt to ser for the ensuing 
H Jar H. Smart, In-j oy, 
for \ President Miss | 
M rr Secretary, Miss | th 
Philadelphia r 
? . "a i | 
} i 
a i 
' 


RIAL ‘RAINING. , 


T i 
i/l 


vent of In rial Education 
ufternoon, in the |' 
. . A 
I \ nal onoo 
v made by Mr. | 
ructo ndustrial art 
. 
y, te, Ind., vice pres 
: 
t I 


His Su ect was 


] P ’ 
ist il J ication Afte1 
ep 
iriy | y O the publi 
] ae . 
w Cel f venthation, 
3, were ¢ picuous features 
. 
h pro ied at on 
I I rRI Db ATIO 
l we may m \ 
ri i r We 
n wem Ww et TI 
It | f the 1 ce 
+} in mong 
} ife-vir nd life-sustai! 
yn | y the 
el 
n, 1 : ' hi 
n ot nion 1 
} W 
1 | 
ty of unive 1} th 
\ y merely, n 
proj it absolute y 
} nt f those who ar 
Re} H 
; , 
1 indivi ‘ 
t .e work of universal | |] 
‘ } 
mel! i public mor O 
t for this irpose, and that | « 
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ir children. According to 
| and social economists they ought to have done 


; but in fact they did not 
Dr. E. E. White, President of Purdue Uni- 
rsity, followed the reading of the above 
ng that | 


ill the rules of the po- | 
| 


iper in some forcible remarks, urgi 


masses should be educated to use their | 
s % , 

unds in away that would enable them to 
mpete with the best skilled labor of Europe, | 


able to do which they must as- 
fall in the be 
led upon by their trained an 


1 Lh pie 


ranks of labor and 


ite competitors. He made a strong point 
gainst the plea sometimes used that it was 
ow time to stop edu iting the mind and to 
ducate the hand. Let all be don that could 
be done to educate the hand, but let nothing 


en done 


be undone that had_ be toward edu- 
cating the mind. Industrial education must 
come up to mel tal training - the two must 
so hand in hand. When this condition in 
our educational system has been reached, then 
ndeed will this country stand on the strong- 
t basis of prosperity, and the working class 


lize the dignity and nobility of 


will truly rea 


J 
1Dor 

Joseph M. Wilson, of Washington, formu- 
ited his ideas of what the pul ( school SYS 


¢ 


as follows First 
knowledge : 


tem should cover, reading 


because by that you a ir 


second, writing—because by that you impart 


knowledge ; third rithmetic — because by 
that you compute knowledge ; fourth, drawing 
because that is the graphic presentation of | 
knowledge ; fifth, industrial training—be 
cause by that you can give action, life, and 
form to all the knowledge you may possess. 
Remarks followed from H. B. Whittington, 
secretary of the meeting, and John Stiltz, of 


Mr Stiltz ga 


y ’ trial 
BALLUDLT Te 


Washington city. ve an account 
of his observations il school 


system of Europe and held that, when manual 

ind mental training went hand in hand, the 

true aim and object of education was 
rear hed. 

— —— —_ fterr 1 CCI1O?} d hi 

At the second afternoon session of this 


department, Edward A. Spring, sculptor, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J , addressed a large audi 
ence on Industrial Education, illustrating his 


remarks by modeling in clay while he talked. 
He had a kit of 


. 2 . 
with scratchers and all the 


ki y » oral 
clay of a drab color, 


appa 


from the modeling 


+ 


oit 
necessary 
ratus for doing his work, 
of a woman’s head to making a prairie dog. 
After the work got under way the room rap- 
lly filled, until there was barely standing 


1aLYy 


room, and Mr. Spring so monopolized the 
that they would not 


interest of his audience 


d more for- 
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let him stop, but kept him at the work the. 
afternoon. Sometimes questions would | 
put to him, which he always answer 

He manipulated the clay and kept upa 
running lecture all the while. His demonstr: 
tions mainly applied to industrial edu Ol 
as the basis of all knowledge of form S 
relations to matter. ‘There was | ' 
thing known but was related in some w ) 
form; hence the use of a plastic 
was the true way to demonstrat é 


tary principles of the subject. He first gave 





illustrations in solid geometry, th les 
the nature of clay and the practical ] rf 
itsuse. He demonstrated some prin¢ 
life and growth by modeling vel i] 
forms, and then varied the exe1 
ing the following brief pape 

In beginning clay w 
would be well to start wi very sI 
each scholar having tl f ! 
give habits of neatne ] : 
interesting and tt " 
be done by a fe ( f 
shapes of clay not n I 
means the nature of tl eri 
erties of matter gene! n 
ones Knowiedge, I y { I 
lu t pages of ext | é 
ilé with ple nt ( e 
ifte fifteen minutes ot el ( 
claimed: Well, I neve 
root belore the igh I 
th part of the rithme l I 
bridge, the keystone 
of clay The enthu m and t ry 
common, at the in ppl ! ! 
almost every « , even the 
cations of t I l tal ( 
wisdom of ng I 
in education 

Then taking up a piece of clay, w 
turns of the han shaped som«e 
block Holding up, the au ( y 
recognized several small prairie « 
erect, as they may | seen at tl Z 
Garden any day. A few more tur 
hand shaped something el whic] 
ence did not recogniZe SO €a | I 
two owls, more diminutive than t 
Beyond them was another object 1 y 
recognized. It was a serpent. H g 
block up before the audience, with t V 
ing forms represented thereon, Mr ng 
informed his hearers that they we ip 
familiar to all who had traveled ! ; 
Union Pacific Railroad—prairi 
with their good friends, the burrow vis, 
and a rattlesnake beyond. 

Venerable Scientist—Does tl rat } 
gopher the prairie dog ? 


Out of respect for the ladies 
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upport given the movement, the 


I 


aper rec ited | 


progress made during the past year in the 


gaining of friends for the reform in 
parts of the country. Educators and educa 
tional journals had taken hold of tl 
yarmly, and there had been elaborate essays 
the mag: 
shing firm annou it has 
ora the of the 
Spelling Reform Association for the old alpha 
former exclusively, 
uny one thereby, 
Printers, 
emendations re- 
ation. Instances 
1 librarians had 


making up their 


re reform 


n many ol izines,. 


One publi 
1) P lly 


neces that 


} 


} | ] 
aipnat 


substituted et 


bet until it now uses the 


nd, instead of embarrassing ; 


-d pronuncia 
favor of the 
the 

in 
idopted the reform system 
| ” The air is ful 


is greatly assiste tion. 
In 


by 


: were mentioned 


as a class, are 
SOC 


a 


whi 


commended 


‘catalogs of hope. 
eform cannot be accomplished in a day. 
Perhaps two or three venerations may grow 


p betore the pubil¢ will be sat 


oe. Ifther 
gy. i Ul I 


new spellin eform is to ‘‘ take’’ essen- 


tially. it is time it were well begun. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the paper it was 


pplauded. 
IN ENGI 


SPELLING REFORM 


Reform in Enp 


i) 


Phe Spelli 


A paper on f 
se B. A., o 


ind,’’ by E. Jones, 


ead by Mr. Burns. 
printed by Mr 


Liverpool, was 
per had 


| | been 
manner, and 


Jones after the 


with the alphal et. advocated by the reformers, 
who use no new letters. Irom a specimen 
that was distributed the following extract is 


taken for the purpose of at on showing how 
looks in print, and explaining what the 
cipal feature of tl 


system 1s: 


+ 
Lilt 


“The Anglo American method morover 
i a aah - . e : 
diferz from the plan advocated by filolojists, 


n that it em] loyz the letterz @ ez w#tude 


note the sounds which thay most comonly 
reprezent in English wurdz, namely, those in 
mat, met, hid, rod, nut. In the French, 
Jerman, and uther European languajes, @ 


denotes the vowel sound in fav, e that in fare, 


‘that in fee/, o that in foe, uw that in food 
Cheze forin valuez form the basis ov the filo 
ojical plan, but Anglo American speling re 


formers beleev that the 


ment dependz larjly on its keeping in harmony 


sucses ov this mooy 


with the peculiar lingual development and 
ilfabetical uzajes ov English speeking nashonz. 
[harefore, thay doo not propoze tu change 
the caracter and apeerance ov our riten and 


‘nglish, eether by ading new carac- 
ataching forin insted English 
terz. simply aim tu 
consonance 


printed | 
terz, or 
valuez tu 


of 
the le Thay 


intu with 


bring our orthografy 
serten jeneral rulez which alredy guvern it t 


various | 


The 


sfied with the 
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aconsiderabl extent. 
1 ) 1 


mum amount ov change wiil be prod 


Mr. Jones stated in his paper t 
tion of rational spelling w ll, in J 
least, have to be fought out in the H f 
Commons, and the names of a | ( 
more of the members we! fiven 
those of men who are 1 y to cham] 


cause, and in the face of a very f 


sition, 

In a discussion that « ed up 
sion of the reading of the paper, 
man, of the University of Pennsyly 
that as one of t elements of s 
would favor the Anglo American 
as a permanent thing it would nev \ 
alphabet that a German or a Fre 
any other foreigner could under 
one that must generally be ad 
standard [he ()hio tea her 
the word ‘erysipel rty ain 

A member from Ohio More 


Laughter 








Dr. Haldeman then gave a |] 
| planation of the 1 n hy § 
| spelled th W rd now s} 17 
| Mr. Wayland, of P 
| with Dr. Haldeman as to the ne ; 
| sisting upon a total revoiutior | 
| that even a triflins ( 
l'made. If the ass yn 
could secure a system t t Gel 
| Zulus will accept 
Prof. Haldeman (interrupting )—1 
the gentleman know that the Z 
| ish subjects ? 
Mr. Wayland—I | ve that 1 
| now n disput | I 
pointed views hav é lV 
| sul ject hter 
| In conci AVE, \\ \ 
reform, to ( fi must 
gradually. He t ut 
pros ective g! l Dut | t 
blessings of the reform should not pt 
back for them 
One of the member ] Se¢ 
that the new plan w ( oT 
in the spelling of proper names 
with foreigners. He 1 tioned ine y 


that he had gathered from his corresy 


| ; } ‘ , : ‘ - ‘ 
qauring tne ids ten ears, a Ch 

sixty difierent ways In which Dis 1 con 
sisting of seven ietters id beet 5] 


ing that time. 


The last paper read at the sess 
by Professor H le man, Ol the et 
objection to spelling ‘‘ reform.’ 
was a vigorous protest against loosely 
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Mr. Wells couldn’t see h¢ there could be | 
any economy in dropping silent letters. Mr. 
Wayland thought if seven per cent. was saved 
in composition, it would be equivalent to add- | 


WwW 


ing 
Lille 


seven per cent. of space to the size of the | 


aper, and intelligent readers would certainly | « 
pa} : J 


He 


a column or a half column could be de 


appreciate that advantage. suggested 
that 
voted in each paper for a time to the publica- 
tion of matter spelled in the reform orthog- 
raphy. 

“The Poten y 
His Own Alphabet,’ was tl 
by W. T. Harris, I 


tendent of public instruction, 


Each Man for | 
e subject next 
.L. D., superin- 
ho) Louis, Mo 
who read no formal paper, but simply gave 
his ideas generally upon the subject. A prac 
tical value of the reform spelling, he thought, 
would result in the opportu it would afford | 
self educated persons—a term which, he be- | 
lieved, applies to the in a certain 
their vocabularies. 


of Caprice 
treated, 
> | 
lity 


masses 


sense 





to enlarge 


THE FIVE RULES. 


In answer to a request, Professor Barlow 
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Pa.; F. J. Child, Ph. D., C M tH 
Ww. Tt. Harts, LL. D., St. ] M ( Nel. 
son, D. D., Ann M ] . B. 3 N 
York; F. Max M R ducks. 2 
Rev, W. W. Sk L. ee “ l 

Dayce A M | 


ng.; E. Jones, B. A., Liver Eng 
Secrelary—~E.. 3 Barlow 
i 7504} Fr 





read the following, which are styled the 
‘¢five rules’’ of the reformed system : cation frolic, or 1 juare 
1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- | [0 @tene Bs meetin ore 
nounct as ¢-short, as in hed, helth, ete a a ’ H th , 
‘¢2. Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel, as | gu > fidelity ; a 
in hav, giv, ete posing normal I i W I 
‘© 3. Write f for fA in such words as al- | resentation of U , n A 
fabet, fantom, etc. | rosa " ere inact 
‘© 4. When a word ends with a double let- | ate he tf Sia c 
ter, omit the last, as in shal, clif, eg, etc. ro Every n v ng 
‘‘s Change ed final to ¢ wher it has the | tim nd tl ect of 1m 5 
sound of 4, as in lasht, imprest, etc.” vassed In pl € | n upon \\ 
After remarks from several members, Dr. Ages ~~ 
vr . . . . Will be ne e m l é I 
Taylor moved that the General Association | american scho ‘ ; 
should be requested to h ive 1tsS pro e¢ lings volume is the more 
of the current annual meeting published in | feebleness of the reports in the daily pr 
the phoneti spelling. Phe Phil: lelphi newspapers ap} ‘1 
This was discussed at some length, when | *'S08 *¢! Acme -— 
it was agreed to ask the General Association depr sre ; oats : 
to print its records of the present meeting in | educators, whos were y 
accordance with the views of a committee to | grotesque phon el 
be appointed for the purpose of conferring KC a by tf me ; nae , 
with the authorities of the General Associa- | . “ os I pare ; : 
tion. men and women n¢ | I ty é 
It was also resolved that the president, Pro- » the people by any I y | 
fessor March, endeavor to bring the matter of | them the convention was indebt 
spelling reform before the Social Science As = m om ‘a a gy Soar y Sos 
sociation at its next meeting, at Saratoga. | pect peg ay partes. os soi pe. pve 
The Committee on Nomination of Officers | with the thermometer at the nine 4 : 
reported the following, which was adopted, ey who went will ne get 1 
and the gentlemen named were elected : days, opened by the hearty meé 
PRESIDENT— Francis A. March, LL. D., Easton, and the school authorities, 1 Tithy 
Pennsylvania. | charming performance he chudren, 
Lice Presidents.— W. D. Whitney, LL. D., New | building of the Exposition. Oue of ant 
Haven, Conn.; S. S. Haldeman, LL D., Chickies, | sights of the week was the face of one of the « 
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Such has been the course 


ways. 


But such changes | of the 
lly, and we doubt if they 
thoucl 





‘ e materially helped, t! they may be marred | views with 1 rd f 
1d misdirected, by any artificial process. tl spelling ! - 
In this free Jand any man is at liberty tospell as he | thing more si view I 

may see fit; br long as correct spelling is regarded | great Am ni 

i mark of g | breeding, most persons will prefer father’s sister t \ A WW 
here to the old ways. It all well enough for | call its mate 5 
] sor March Profe r Haldeman to drop the paterna y 
é from | I me Everybody knows that | talk w 
now bette they n dely conventions, just Just now, w y 
ich man can weara shabby coat In the rest of | pron n 
such elling w e 1 to ignorance, just a 

s i wor i I erty, and si ' 

Dn maintena! | neces 1s a most potent : é ; 

force in the wor r Ss} ng reformers are likely DESPOTISM OF TH : 

to make slow progt We record this prediction THE Spel y | n 
th p re nA t 

= - t mn 
[From Pt hia I felegraph, July 31.] mb she 

BEGINNING AY THE WRONG END many intellice: ; 

Ty trouble witt e Ss] rmers, ) illed ( re t 1 t W 

hat they begin at wrong end Let us, for the what ! wil I 
ke he argument mit that a reform in spelling is | plished in ry 
en el ly de I b it 1S, that it 1s wortl vhile to to the re ! I y ] 
ex y rol em Ad- |} | 7] 

th t ! I efore any efiect LVS al ‘ S] 

ve! rm in matter of spelling can | brought | far have be t 
r e e Engl pe ing} ple must be bullied ble, 1 there tle 

! i int r { r the words of the Eng lrif { their 1 t e W € 1 the 

n re ¢ | down New Eng- n I 
d way y- y, New England down An ‘ ‘ n P 
ther than uy y pl I he word which all | edit f Pp 
the orthodox t | -n-t as “awnt, vote r 
hile here in ] nity pronout 
ita ahnt.’ Now, 1 ) yn that it 1s not , 
rth while » reform t spelling of the word f Ar ’ ! 
int’? ut we n n ) rn isfactory ¢ w of ‘ 
1 ¢ el 9 ’ Here Phi , ' ' 
1€ hia Wwe oY » OU ints er f the A 
confounding them to a greater or a less degree wit tism of t 
| es of ve n ! wel il- | 
nced spelling reforn W | | to doul I , f 
g 
tl stice by I o \ 1 
So long, however, as wv ! the words “ant ”’ 
n t’ l ex Same way \ ) ! t ‘ 
‘ pell them in th ume way, t , if tk 
theories of what n f e spe ng reformers ull t tk vi ' t 
t wortn ng i 
VW rer né row 
to f y be homogene with ' { | 
eat Amer n of ! I ' 
i a few 5, mor or | ‘ n I ains 
I h, Ger I I I It n, wi 
( ese, Afr ‘ ther vents have becon u 
ed u t t} » oC ' | a 
) ' | ec . 
Hort 4 ri which, w t y ‘ | 
r t 1 Cc ! t WW 
é y 1Dscl ». Just cid , Ww V 
n ) vel r I \ t mu le I . : 
n Ly New Eng 1, another way in tl wl 
M States, a W in Sout! a 
S vh } é ety t re lakes Ww } \ } ew S 
e Gulf of M , 2 A M 
' ) . 
‘ | lene ld he ever ' f 
I I I n. | ‘ 
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ports of Boards of Public Charities for a tew years, , of the 
ve found the miserable truth, long 
known to all philanthropists, that vice is not neces- 
sarily the result of ignorance. As a rule, the ma- 


and they would } 


Lil 


jority of inmate fj and penitentiaries convicted | of la 


of petty offences, are men who cannot read 


write, whiie tl 





received a partial education. ‘Tis pity, and pity | Some 

’tis *tis true.’’ The States in which education is the opinion 
most generally diffused are those which sustain the | Naple 

‘ } | 

heaviest weight of convict population. Partly, 

“nan ager’ ig Mle Bean alt, ener ce anced 
doubt, this is due » the fact that they are the States | nia, as the px 
which are most overcrowded, poorest in resources, | and tl 


and in which consequently more men are driven to | eming 
live by their wits this is too large and serious a | el 
subject to cover it sentence or two. But the result | and t 
of all statistics upon it, and arguments based upon | aur 
them, is that a strictly intellect education does not ! of ignot 


necessarily produce virtue or clean living. Religious | the m 


truth must underlie it if a man 


as well as his brain, are to be lifted to higher planes. 


THI reports brought. in by the largest observers THI 
from every part of the Union to the convention were | terday 
full of hope The attack along the whole line | valua 
public education ; utterly failed to move the peopl cuss! 
from their support of the full American system of e ation 
ucation Repulse t every point, the assailan 
have retreated to the woods, which they now fill with | the sin; 
discordant cries, more harassing to weak nerves | ers we 
than alarming to veteran soldier Among the hu- | pe le 
mors of convention week were the earnest, almos [ ti 
pathetic protests against the free higher education, by 
afew eminent ¢ el f | idelphia, who seem to | ceive 
e ridden by the notion that the industrial education 
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